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LECTURES. 


BY FRANCIS FREMUM, GEWT. 


NO. IX. 


THE BRACELETS. 
ee 
66 a= All the vows addressed to love, are, in reality, 
paid to the idol; while, as in other false religions, the 
adoration seems most fervent, where the heart is least 
sincere.”—Goldsmith. 





CURTAIN 


—_- 

It was not so much the purport of the 
words, as the malignant tone in which they 
were uttered, that vexed me. ‘I can as- 
sure you, the widow told me so. How her 
proud heart would beat, if she knew she 
was wearing the trophies of another!” The 
scornful laugh, the simpering attempts at 
a contemptuous smile, in the pretty doll 
to whom the words were addressed, raised 
my indignation ; and I cast a look, more of 
sorrow than of anger, at my beautiful niece, 
Isabella, the unconscious subject of con- 
versation. There she stood, surrounded by 
beaux, glowing in all the charms of nature 
and of art; and, accustomed as she was to 
the gaze of admiration, she was pleased by 
the more than usual attraction, which ap- 
peared to attend her; for she perceived, 
by the glances thrown towards her, at the 
conclusion of every unheard sentence, that 
she was the topic of almost general dis- 
course. Little did she imagine that envy 
and folly were at work, and that she was 
the jest and triumph of the narrow hearted 
and contemptible. I felt happy the party 
Would soon break up. To tell her what I 
had just heard, would only, by discomposing 
her, add fuel to the flame of malice. She 
soon after left the room, glorying, no doubt, 





in the conquests she had made, and the 
sensations she had produced. 

The next morning I determined to ac- 
quaint her with the cause of my uneasiness. 
My visit, however, was anticipated, by a 
note I received, when at breakfast, from 
my brother, who desired me to wait on him 
immediately. I found him in a violent pas- 
sion. “I sent for you, Frank,—zounds! 
I cannot find words to express my vexa- 
tion. That girl, Isabella! she is going to 
throw herself away on,—were he a man, 1 
should not care; but a thing of frippery 
and lace, whose only knowledge consists 
in the proper length of a waistcoat, or the 
turns of a cravat! Captain Tandem, for- 
sooth, has had the impudence to address 
her; and she has had, or, if I allow her, 
will have the worse than impudence to 
accept him.” “If against your inclina- 
tions, it is certainly a pity,” saidI; “ but 
you should have been aware of this, when 
you allowed him to visit here, and be with 
her so frequently.” ‘Ah! brother Frank, 
how could I help that? I am forced, for 
the sake of some acquaintance, to keep up 
that of others. ‘The fashions of the world 
are such, that we must disguise our feelings, 
and be hand and glove with fellows whom 
we would not be sorry to hear had suffo- 
cated themselves with their own corsets, or 
broken their necks in showing off their 
horses in Bold-street. I sent for you, to 
ask your advice; what shall I do?” 

«¢ My advice is, that you endeavour to 
Jearn from Isabella, how far she is really 
attached to him; and, if you find he is a 
man of character, 1 do not see what ob- 
jections you can have to the match.” ‘ Qb- 
jections! a thousand. One is, he is as poor 
as a rat, for all his fine clothes and boast- 
ing: and do you talk of consenting ; you, 





who have so thorough a contempt for onan 
useless and degraded specimens of mankind? 
No; I shall teach her that the commands 
of a father are not to be trifled with ; I will 
rather break her heart by my fancied un- 
kindness, than allow her to throw herself 
away on one incapable, both from principle 
and power, of defending and protecting 
her.” ‘Then you will do a very foolish 
thing. Take my word for it, there are 
more indiscreet marriages caused by the 
obstinacy of parents, than by the direct dis- 
obedience of children. By endeavouring 
roughly to force the inclinations from a 
train of thought decidedly agreeable, you 
certainly inflict pain and disappointment, 
To a mind thus suffering, where probably 
a mere casual partiality subsisted, a feel- 
ing of real interest is excited: the gentle- 
man’s pride rouses him to action ; the lady 
naturally thinks he is injured, and pity does 
more towards love, in such cases, than you 
are aware of. Try gentler methods. If 
reasoning will not do, allow opportunity for 
experience to act; and a woman who loves 
against her judgment is scarcely worth the 
trouble of saving.” ‘ Fine comfort you 
give me, faith! However, see, and reason 
with her, as you call it; but, remember 
this, I wish her to be happily and comfort- 
ably settled in life; and, therefore, if she 
persist in marrying Captain Tandem, by 
Jupiter, I will cut her off with a shilling; and 
she may starve and be—.” I would not 
allow Tom to finish his sentence ; a man ia 
a passion is not to be argued with; so I 
rang the bell, and sent a message up stairs 
to my niece, requesting a few minutes’ con- 
versation. 1 was admitted accordingly, 
where, I dare say, many a bright youth 
would wish to follow me rather in reality 
than in description, viz. to Isabella’s dress~ 
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ing room. I shall not tell tales out of 
school, but leave to imagination the enu- 
meration of all I saw there; suffice it, that 
the principle objects were the lady herself ; 
her eyes swollen with weeping ; and, on her 
dressing table, the identical bracelets which 
had caused my distress the night before, 
and which I afterwards found had also been 
the main-spring of the present commotion 
in the family. Isabella, as I expected, was 
sadly afflicted, and would not at first make 
me any reply, but by tears and exclama- 
tions at her father’s cruelty. That she 
might indulge her grief, by entering more 
immediately into the subject, and at the 
same time give me an opportunity of know- 
ing more than I did, I begged her to ex- 
plain in what way the attachment between 
the Captain and her had come to her father’s 
knowledge. She said, that, a few days 
previously, Captain Tandem had made her a 
present of those bracelets, but he desired 
she would not wear them immediately, as 
he did not yet wish her father to know of 
their attachment (his real reason my read- 
ers will shortly discover ;) however, she had 
worn them the night before, imagining her 
father, who did not accompany her to the 
ball, would have retired for the night when 
she returned home, and, therefore, would 
not see them. Contrary to her expecta- 
tions, he was sitting up for her; and, in the 
exhiliration of her spirits, she forgot her 
ornaments. Whilst she was sipping her 
wine and water, he made some remarks 
on her dress, and observing the unfortunate 
bracelets, he inquired how long she had 
had them, and where they came from. 


With all her faults, direct untruth was what; 


she could not be guilty of; she acknow- 
ledged having received them from the Cap- 
tain; and by degrees she confessed he had 
been particularly attentive to her; had 
avowed an attachment for her; had made 
her an offer of his hand ; and, finally, that 
she felt inclined to accept him. At this my 
brother was highly indignant, and sent her 
to bed with a good lecture, which he took 
care to repeat at the breakfast-table, in 
pretty nearly the same terms he had used 
to me. ‘“ And now, dear uncle Francis,” 
said Isabella, as she concluded this (to 
her) melancholy account, ‘¢ as you have 
helped Emily to the man of her heart, it is 
but fair you should do the same by me.” 
«¢ Most certainly I shall, my dear,” said I, 
if I can; but, to convince me that Captain 


Tandem is really as you say, the man of 
your heart, and that you love him as you 
ought to do, will you be so kind as to answer 
a few questions?” ‘Oh! yes, dear Uncle.” 
‘Well, then, first tell me what proofs you 
have that he is so dear to you.” = ‘“‘ Proofs! 
why, in the first place, I am fond of his 
society, he has so much raillery and gay 
conversation; then, he dances beautifully, 
which I know you admire; and I feel un- 
happy when he dances with any but myself. 
Then, when I sce him in the street, I am 
pleased and flattered when he joins me; 
then—then—why then—he is a most hand- 
some man, and is quite the rage among the 
young ladies of my acquaintance ; and then 
—I think I cannot give you any more proofs 
exactly, I am so flurried by my father’s 
conduct to me, and injustice to him ; but, 
believe me, I regard him the more for it.” 
“I thank you for your candour, Isabella; 
and now, if you can give me a negative to 
what I shall ask, do so. When he meets 
you in the street, and joins you, and, on 
looking round, you sce some cf your ac- 
quaintances, with whom, you say, ke is the 
rage, observing, and, perhaps, envying you, 
do not you feel happier at this than at his 
actual presence?’ No answer. ‘ When 
he leads out another partner, do you not 
feel so selfish as to regret he could be 
happy @ moment with any but you; and, 
perhaps, regard her with no very charitable 
feelings? You are silent ; then, believe me, 
what you call /ove, is nothing more than the 
pleasure you feel in engrossing the hand- 
somest man in town, and thus raising the 
petty envy and jealousy of your compa- 
nions. An author, whose name I forget, 
says, ‘ they are fuols who marry because the 
object of their preference sings or dances 
well; for they cannot be singing or dancing 
always ;’ and I agree with him. Have you 
considered, that those moments of privacy, 
which are now your own, twust then be en- 
tirely devoted to him; that the light con- 
versation he employs at present, must then 
give way to common-place expressions, 
wishes, and perhaps commands ; and has he, 
do you imagine, a heart which will guard 
you against ill-humour, and harsh and un- 
kind treatment ? And, above all, my dear 
child, are you perfectly satisfied, that, as a 
female of delicacy and pride, you entertain 
that tender regard for, and contidence in 
him, which must alone support you, when 








you resign to him those charms, of which you 


are so sensible and so vain?” ‘* Spare me 
spare me, uncle!” cried the weeping girl, 
as she hid her face in her robe. I did spare 
her; I pitied, though Icondenned. It was 
as I suspected; her anticipations of the 
marriage state had only extended to the 
fashion of the times. She had pictured 
balls, dresses, walks; but had forgotten 
those domestic hours, which, like the sweet 
sounds of music, pour gladness on the 
heart, and are more dear, because the 
more they delight, the less easily are they 
to be described ; and when, perhaps, ideas 
of a deeper interest occurred, and she 
thonght of her duties as a wife, in the eye 
of heaven, she banished them in frivolity, 
and soothed to sleep her better emotions 
of a woman and a christian. I saw [ 
had done much; but I feared a relapse: 
and I may be excused, if now I brought 
up my reserved guard, to act on ‘a passion 
not quite so praiseworthy as those I had 
befure attacked, I mean Isabella’s pride 
as a woman of life and fashion. “ And 
those same bracelets,’’ said I; ‘I havea 
little story to tell you about them. What 
would you say, if they were the returned 
present of a former flame of the captain's; 
and that she, in seeing you wear them, had 
exposed you to the derision and ridicule of 
those, whoare soready tocatch at any source, 
through which they may vent their spleen and 
sense of inferiority ? I assure you, they were 
formerly given by him to the widow K—., 
whose connections and fortune alone en- 
abled her to retain her situation in society ; 
and, last night, she blazoned through the 
room the circumstance of your being orna- 
mented with her cast-off favours. ‘The 
cause of the Captain's wish, will now be un- 
derstood by you; and in not taking the 
caution he gave, when he acted so meanly, 
you have exposed yourself to the sneers of 
the scornful, and the anger of your best of 
friends, your father.” 

[ need not tire my readers with a detail 
of what passed during the next haif hour; 
but at the end of that time, with the brace- 
lets and a di/let-doux or two of the Captain's 
to Isabella in my pocket, I set off tor his 
lodgings, happy that the very cause of my 
vexation, the preceding evening, had ulti- 
mately been the means of saving my niece 
from destruction beth of heart and hap- 
piness. What eccured on my visit to 
the gentleman, I shall leave for a future 





paper. 
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LECTURE III. 
te - 


ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF DANDIES. 
——- 


Comparisons are invidious ; and, for this reason 
alone, I withhold from drawing a parallel between my 
own system and those of Linnzus, Cuvier, and all the 
other minor zoologists. While their classifications la- 
bour under the disadvantage of only discriminating the 
genera, by certain innocent peculiarities in the tecth, 
toes, &c. the principal characteristics of my orders are 
written in the most legible manner upon the very front 
of the animal itself, so as to be intelligible tothe most 
ordinary capacities, even to minds nine hundred de- 
grees lower in the scale of intelligence than my own, 
and five hundred below that of Sir Isaac Newton, or 
any other of the poets. 

But to come at once to the point; or, as my friend 
Mr. Robert Gregson would elegantly express it, ‘* to 
come up to the scratch,” the fundamental feature of 
my system is, that the NECKCLOTH is made the 
leading character of the order, which is divided into 
two genera, the Dandus Sericatus, or silken-clothed 
Dandy ; and the D. Xyliniatus, or cotton-clothed D. 
These naturally resolve themselves into seven species: 
the D. Sericati intotwo; the D. Bellicosus, or military 
D. remarkable for his cravat of black; and the D. 
Belluinus, or Ruffian D. distinguished by his cloth of 
blue, or bird’s-eye silk. 

The five species into which the second genus is di- 
vided, are, of those having starched cloths: the D. 
Rigidus, or effeminate D. whose neck is without 
creases; the D. Corinthinus, or Corinthian D. the sur- 
face of whose starcher is varied by one or more folds ; 
and the D. Saltator, or Ball-room D. whose cravat 
is of greater expanse than either of the preceding; 
but is, by some, supposed to be merely a variety, oc- 
casioned by difference of situation, as the arctic hares 
change their colour from the change of temperature. 

Of the unstarched there are two species: the D. 
Awriga, or Coachman D. whose “ fogle”* consists of 
a vast roll; and the D. Rusticus, or Sportsman D, 
whose roll, or pudding, is of much less magnitude, 
and formed of various coloured muslin. All these 
neckcloths admit of two varieties of collars: the 
“ jowl brackets,” whose upper boundary is a semi- 
circle; and the * chin saucers,” of which, the anterior 
extremities are angles more or Jess acute, at the plea- 
sure of the wearer; but these cannot be considered of 
any use in determining the species, owing to their ex- 
tremely variable form. 

The cloth, therefore, and the cloth only, is the true 
mark by which the species of the animal is to be dis- 
covered. That there is an appropriate style of dress 
for each, I shall not deny. What it is I shall proceed 
to show in my lecture ‘on fashion in general, as con- 
nected with dress ;” after the delivery of which, any 
one guilty of appearing in an anomalous dress, may 
immediately be shot by the fortunate discoverer, as a 
monster, and not under the protection of the game- 

laws. 

From the frequent oscitations, and appeals to their 
chronometers, which I have observed among my au- 
dience, together with various other little attentions, 
which it is customary for a polite company to pay toa 
lecturer, the end of whose lecture is drawing near, I 
presume the present discourse has occupied sufficient 
time; but I trust I shall be allowed to say a few words 
upon what ought to have been my subject. 

‘The small portion of my auditory who are awake, 
will find, upon referring to my prospectus, that the 


= 








* Vide Cant Dictionary. 


present lecture ought to be upon good and bad habits. 


Ought, dol say? Iaffirm that itisso. I have been 
teaching by example; which, I have the authority of 
the proverb for saying, is more forcible than precept. 
Few of you will be sufficientiy valiant to deny that 
my habits of digression are unequivocally bad; and 
none will be rash enough to affirm, that my good habits 
of speaking humbly of myself are not equally evident. 

In these sentiments (which, of course, are those of 
the present company) I myself coincide; and if any 
one should be so totally devoid of sense and reason as 
to presume to differ from you, nothing will give so 
much pleasure to me as to give an opportunity of hand- 
ing down to posterity the fame of the champion who 
shall throw down the gauntlet, and do battle, in 
support of his opinion. Nay, were it not that it would 
be inconsistent with my peaceful character, I myself 
would gladly officiate as second in the deadly field. 

Not, at present, wishing to *‘ take the lead” ina trans- 
action of this nature, I shall now retire to my attic 
mansion, where, remote from the noises of the lower 
world, resides your obedient servant, 

POLONIUS PIGTAIL, 
Prof. Nons. Univ. Gottin. 
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[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. | 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF MEXICO. 
—— 


The rich, populous, and wealthy kingdom of Mexico 
has, in a moment, severed itself from Old Spain, and 
become an independent empire, with the concurrence of 
the Spanish Viceroy, who was reduced to the necessit 
of concluding an armistice with the Insurgents, which 
was immediately followed by a treaty, recognising the 
absolute independence of the Empire of Mexico. This 
is a tremendous blow to Spain; but may be of great 
advantage to the commerce of this country, the exclu- 
sive system of Spain having been enforced with greater 
rigour in Mexico than in any other of her transatlantic 
dominions. Mexico, in its largest sense, includes all 
that extensive peninsula situated between Louisiana 
and unknown countries on the north, and Terra Firma 
on thesouth; but the Audience of Mexico contained 
only the provinces of Mexico Proper, Mecnoacan, Gu- 
asteca, Tlascala (the aboriginal inhabitants of which 
aided the Spaniards in the conquest of their country) 
Guxaca, Tabasco, and Yucatan. It is washed on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the south and west 
by the South Sea; and is above two thousand miles in 
length, and from sixty to six hundred in breadth. It 
was divided into twenty-three districts or provinces, 
the principal of which was Mexico Proper. It contains 
mines of gold and silver, of the latter of which there are 
above a thousand; and it also produces iron, copper, 
lead, alum, crystal, vitriol, precious stones, marble, &c. 
The soil produces Indian corn, cabbage trees, cocoa 
nuts, vanillas, plaintains, pine apples, cochineal, cotton, 
and a variety of vegetables; fruits, gums, and drugs 
roper to the climate. The animals are a species of 
ion, less formidable than those of Africa, small tigers, 
bears, elks, or moose deer, pecarics, warres, beavers, 
oppossums, armadillos, guanoes, flying squirrels, ra- 
coons, crocodiles, manattes, or sea-cows, monkeys, par- 
rots, macaws, pelicans, cormorants, and a great variety 
of other birds, and of snakes and insects. In general, 
it is a mountainous country, diversified with many rich 
valleys; but the highest mountains many of which are 
volcanoes, are near the coast of the South Sea. The 
eastern coast is a flat level country, full of bogs and mo- 
rasses, and is overflowed at the rainy season. The hills 
between the mountains, and the flat country are best in- 
habited, because there the air is the most temperate. 


tives in general pass their lives in easy circumstances. 
The city of Mexico, the capital of the province, and of 
the new Mexican Empire is seated on several islands, 
in an extensive lake, to which there is no entrance but 
by causeways, three of which are about two miles in 
length. The suburbs, which are extensive, are inhabi- 
ted by the native Americans. The inhabitants are im- 
mensely wealthy ; and a vast abundance of silver, gold, 
and jewels, is exposed in plate and toys in the streets, 
by the goldsmiths and shopkeepers, This city enjoyed 
a prodigious commerce, having been the centre of all 
the trade carried on between Spanish America and 
Europe, and Spanish America and the East Indies. 
Nine-tenths of the inhabitants are native Americans, 
Mulattoes, Negroes, and a mixture of them all. The 
remainder are Spaniards. Though the Roman Catholic 
is declared to be the exclusive religion of the New Mexi- 
can Empire, and the establishment of the Inquisition 
is recognised and preserved, yet as the distinction of 
Castes is abolished, and all Mexicans are declared equal 
in the eye of the law, and alike eligible to offices under 
the State, we cannot but regard this great revolution as 
a triumph to the cause of humanity. 





A MILL WITHOUT WIND OR WATER. 

Mr. John Telford, of Tennessee, has obtained a patent 
from the United States, for an improvement in a vertical 
wheel, to be worked by the weight and action of a 
horse or horses, or any other animal that has weight 
and action, on a simple plan, so that one large horse 
can grind corn, &c. with a pair of stones four feet in 
diameter ; or two can perform the operation of sawing, 
equal to any water mill. 





BOHEMIAN PEARLS. 

A letter from Vienna says, that the pearl fishery in 
Bohemia and Moravia has been very productive this 
year. These pearls, known by the name of Bohemian 

earls, are found in the Moldawa from Kruman to be- 
ow Freunberg. This river furnishes every year from 
three to four hundred pearls of the purest water, and very 
well shaped, besides several hundred imperfect pearls. 
The house of Schwartzenberg is proprietor of the great- 
est parts of the banks. The shells which produce the 
pearls are of a particular species, which it would be 
advantageous to increase. Besides the Moldawa, there 
is another small river called the Wattawa, which pro- 
duces a few pearls: they are not fished up, as in the 
Moldawa, from the bed of the river, but taken from 
the shells thrown upon the banks by the overflowing of 
the Wattawa. 





CHESS. 

Guiseppe Ciccolini, of Rome, has published a new 
description of the game of chess, under the title of Ten- 
tativo di un nuovo Gioco di Scacci. The board is so 
much enlarged, that, instead of sixty-four squares, it 
contains one hundred; and, in order still further to in- 
crease the variety of moves and the complexity of the 
game, a new piece is added, which the author denomi- 
nates the elephant. He has also considerably extended 
the power of the bishop, to which he allows the same 
movements as the rook, with the exception of its being 
confined to their own colour. Nor has the krtght been 
less favoured, since his progress through the board is 
now almost unlimited. 





The Bologna Journal some time since announced a 
new invention, by which an aéronaut may from the 
centre of his gallery give toa balloon a horizontal or 
vertical direction at his pleasure, by means of a very 
simple maneuvre, and without employing either fire 
or any other material. An article from Rome restates 
the above, and adds, that D. Esmenegilde Monti, of 
Bologna, the author of this invention, has made a mo- 
del of it in wood, and that it had been highly approved 
of by several professors of the university, and a great 
number of learned foreigners. 





A gentleman of scientific research has, we are in- 
formed, constructed a machine of a perfectly novel de« 
scription, which he terms an Hydraulic Orrery. The 
object of this invention is to produce a more complete 
imitation of the silent gliding motions of the heavenly 
bodies than has yet been effected. Every circulating 
or oblique movement is performed by means of water, 
applied in such a manner as to produce the apparent 
ect of spontaneous motion. The apparatus has been 
seen in action by several distinguished characters, and 
the motive principle is said to be applicable to a great 








This province is vastly populous: and the original na- 
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TO JULIA. 
ie: ceed 


There is a jov dull souls above, 

An earthly heav’n of youthful love, 

A magic bondage of the mind, 

As passion warm, as truth refin’d. 
When you and I, dear Julia, meet, 
Our bosoms own its impulse sweet ; 
And feel, im fond affection’s kiss, 

Its utmost plentitude of bliss ! 

There is a pang that stuns the feeling, 
A heart-wound that admits no healing; 
A pulse of anguish, born of sorrow, 
That throbs till life has no to-morrow. 
When you and I, dear love, must part, 
That pang shall lacerate this heart ; 
That pulse begin its bitter play, 

And wear consuming life away. 


Liverpool. ZERO. 


> -9- << 
SONNET, 
To Dermot O’Goster Lsq. 


‘callie 
Proteus-of whim and humour, fam'’d O'Goster ; 
My cousin Z proclaimeth thee a boaster, 


For praising what he calls thy own queer rhyme ! 


It mightily provokes my indignation, 
Yo hear him slight that happy combination 
Of gallant, tender, playful, and sublime ! 
Yet if thou art O’Shaughnasey, I wot, 
Thou owest Kaly’s readers many a line ; 
Then say, art verily, or art thou not ? 
Oh if thou art, complete thy great design, 
I conjure thee by honour’s tender corns— 


By smoke’s dear essence in thy fifteenth tumbler; 


Nor leave thy friends expiring upon thorns 
Of blasted hope ; but gratify each grumbler ! 


Liverpool. ZERO. 


TO MISS ******, 


WHO SAID SHE MUCH ADMIRED THE WORD 


** AMATOTE.” 


Ye vocal nine! your aid afford 
To celebrate gui pote: 
The merits of a single word, 
Which word is ‘* Amatote.” 
Each classic author’s ancient text 
Requires the critic’s ** Note ;’’ 
But with no darkness is perplext 
Thy meaning, ** Amatote.” 
Let those men be heteroclites, 
Those ladies ‘* Monoptote ;” 
Who comprehend not thy delights, 
Delightful ** Aratote.” 
When love assails the youth, the fair, 
(All once love ; toti, dote,) 
No motto suits the pretty pair, 
So wellas ** dmatole.” 
Nay, when no longer she shall charm, 
Nor on her charins shall doat he, 
Ages to come, will prize the warm 
Enchanting ‘‘ Ametote.” 





Here I observe, and beg you'll please 
To recollect it ; note ye, 

The dual number" best agrees 
With this same ** Amatote.” 


Some belles, "tis true, possess such grace, 
' And that zature dote, 
One loves at sight ; there’s in this case 
No need of ** Amatote.” 


And I must cease my feeble lay, 
Ere I’m distracted, faut él 

To own I am inclin’d to play 
My partin * Amatote.” 


I ought to wish that he who writes, 
As down time’s flood shal! float he, 

May never lie awake, at nights, 
With thoughts of ‘* Amatote.” 


But may, by worthier poet twined, 
Wreaths in Castalia lote, 
Adorn the maid who first did find 
A spell in ** Amatote,”’ 
Liverpool. 


® This rule is often broken; yet 
I grieve the truth to speak, 

For ’tis a sign that seme forget 
Themselves, as well as Greek. 


—= Oh ae 
THE MERMAID. 


a 
From Ocean’s silvery tide arose : 
Astrain of music, clear and wild ; 
When o’er the waves the day star’s close, 
hed its soft lustre, pure and mild. 


And, lo! a form, like Ocean's queen, 
Bespangled o’er with pearly dew $ 
With lovely brow, and graceful mien, 

Advanc’d from out the watery blue. 


That form was sweet as Morning’s blaze, 
Reflected in the rainbow's beam ; 

And mildly bright, as Evening’s rays, 
Which with empurpled radiance gleam, 


That voice was rich as Summer’s bower, 
When fragrance breathes, and every gale 
Is scented by each lovely flower, 
That gilds the hill, or charms the vale. 


’T was soft as Love's delicious thrill, 
Arous’d by Fancy’s visions gay ; 

When hope and joy the bosom fill, 
And raise the soul to ecstasy. 


If e’er the bosom harbour’d strife, 
Though peace had from the heart been riven, 
That sound would heal, like breath of life, 
And bear the yielding soul to heaven. 


Did aérial spirits raise the strain, 

That murmur’d on the western gale ? 
Or fairy forms, that love the main, 

And on retiring sunbeams sail ? 


No form angelic pour’d the sound ; 
No fleeting vision breath’d the lay ; 

Nor they who o'er the ether bound, 
As fairies green, or elfins gray. 


But hoary Ocean’s darling child 
Struck high the chords of melody 
And raised her voice, in measure wild, 

To strains of heavenly harmony. 


But trust gBt thou the Mermaid’s song, 

Thou eaven and Earth and Ocean smii’d; 
Though dightsome pinions bore along, 

Through tields of air, the music wild. 


The curlews scream'd, while on the wing, 
An omen that thy hour was nigh ; 
Gh! fice, nor hear the syren sing, 
With voice that lures thee but to die. 
But deaf as Ocean's darkest wave, 
His soul on one alone was bung, 
While loudly o’er each sea-beat cave, 
In measure sweet, the Mermaid sung: 





** Come, mortal, to my azure bower, 
And seek, with me, my pearly cave ; 


Where blooms, for thee, each sea-born flower, 


And every sweet that loves the wave. 


‘* For thee the grot of ocean smiles ; 
For thee the gems of ocean shine; 
Forget, with me, all mortal toils, 
And seek, with me, my pearly mine. 


*¢ The dolphin sports around my cell, 
The sea-star sheds phosphoric ray ; 
And thither hies each lovely shell, 
That shines beneath the water's spray. 


*¢ For thee I'll raise the sweetest strain 
That ever breath'd in sea-girt cell, 

To sooth the sting of mortal pain, 
And with delight the bosom swell. 

** T'll weave for thee the green sea-weed, 
And with it twine the coral red, 

To deck thy brow with sweetest braid, 
That e’er was ferm’d in ocean bed. 

** Bark to the sound! the shell is strung ; 
The song of love is rais’d for thee: 

Come, let us bear the wild notes rung ; 


Haste to my cave,—come, haste with me.”— 


By music’s power his senses lock’d, 
He plunges in the msing a 
he Mermoid’s song his strugg!es mock'd, 
With welcome to her ocean home. 


The wild winds howl'd his dirge of death ; 


The sea birds sercam’d, while soaring high ; 


Loud roaring winds awoke their breath, 
And tore with rage the yielding sky. 
Liverpool, 
~ >< 
A QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


QuEsTion.—W hat is the greatest blessing on earth > 


ANSWER. 


Peace, health, and strength; food, raiment, and content, 


A heart weil managed, and a life well spent; 
A soul devoted, and a thirst for God, 
Courting his smile, but patient of his rod ; 
Each day more fit to breathe its latest breath, 
And then the most alive when nearest death ! 


GIOVANNI. 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
SITAUGHtS. 





SITUATION XVII. 
ioe 
(Number 52 of Sturges.) 


are ees 
While to move and win. 














THE PLAY. 

we. 17—14 OR, w. 17—14 

b, 10—17 b. 27—~18 

W. 9—13 w. 9—13 
WHITE WINs. 





WHITE WIxs. 
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Che Traveller. 


PROGRESS OF THE LAND ARCTIC 
SX PEDITION. 


<P 

Soon after the expedition under Lieutenant John 
Franklin, R. N. had arrived on the coast of Hudson’s 
Bay, they proceeded from York Factory, the grand de- 
pot of the Hudson’s Bay Company, towards: their win- 
tering ground at Cumberland, the central post of the 
interior, a distance of about 900 miles from the coast, 
Lieut. Franklin, Dr. Richardson, Mr. Back, and Mr. 
Hood, attended by the hardy Orkney men, who had been 
engaged to man the boats in the rivers of the interior, 
had worked in the Company’s service several years, and 
understood the language of many of the Indian tribes, 
left the factory on the 7th of September, 1819, with a 
fair wind, under a salute from the depét, and amidst 
the acclamations of the officers and men of the Company. 
Of the immense guantity and variety of provisions sup- 
plied by Government for the use of the expedition, the 
greater part was left at the factory; those who knew the 
country, and the difficulty of travelling through it, hav- 
ing represented the impossibility of conveying European 
food, which at the bay receives the name of luxuries, to 
any considerable distance. The hardships attending the 
progress of travellers were in fact shown to be such 
as would render it absurd to calculate upon such a thing 
as the slightest change of diet in the winter season ; and 
when it was mentioned by Lieut. I’. that he had brought 
with him preserved meats and soups in portable cases, 
to supportthe expedition in the cheerless regions through 
which they were to pass, there was a general laugh 
amongst the officers of the Company, at the idea of as- 
sociating anything like comfort with the formidable 
character of the enterprise. Some of those difficulties 
may be estimated from the account of the sufferings of 
the adventurers, in their advance towards Cumberland, 
to which place the writer of this article accompanied 
them. On the third day after their departure from the 
factory, the boats of the Company, which were pro- 
eseding to the various trading posts in the interior, 
came up with the expedition in the Steel River, dis- 
tant about sixty miles from the place at which they 
set out. Most of the rivers in that part of America 
abound with rapids and falls. The rapids are generally 
more navigable near the banks, but they frequently ex- 
tend across the stream, and then the labour of the boat’s 
crew becomes excessive, every man being obliged to turn 
into the water and assist in carrying the boat sometimes 
to the distance of half a mile before they gain the head 
of one of ‘those terrible impediments. The Company’s 
men, upon turning one of the points of the river, ob- 
served the officers of the expedition making desperate 
efforts to get through the mud along the banks : some 
of them were up to their knees, others mp to their waist, 
while the men were handing the boats over a most 
violent rapid, which, though but half a foot deep, ren- 
dered it necessary that those who stocd in the water 
should hold fast by the boat, the impetuosity of the 
stream being so extraordinary as not unfrequently to 
overturn a man in an instant, and dash him to pieces 
against the rocks and huge stones which lie scattered 
along the bed of the river. Indeed, before the Com- 
pany's boats had réached those of Lieutenant Franklin, 
it was suspected that the expedition had already met 
with more hardships than they had any notion of en- 
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Two black bears were seen prowling about, and devour- 
ing some of the luxuries which the travellers had as- 
certained it was impossible to convey in any considerable 
quantities further up the river. The traders with the 
North American Indians, in travelling to their posts, kin- 
dle fires of immense magnitude upon landing to put up 
for the night. Every man carries his fire-bag, containing 
all the necessary apparatus. They proceed to hew down 
the trees, an office which they perform with wonderful 
dexterity. The fires are lighted, the tents for the 
officers pitched, and the only regular meal taken during 
the 24 hours, served up in as comfortable a manner as 
possible under the circumstances. As the travellers ad- 
vanced, the mild season not having yet begun to disap- 
pear, vast herds of gray deer were observed passing the 
rivers towards the Esquimaux lands, and the Indians 
who were accompanying the expedition gave exiraordi- 
nary proofs of their activity, by rushing upon the 
animals in the water, and striking long knives into their 
hearts. Licutenant Franklin, on entering the Hill-river, 
so called from a neighbouring eminence, the only one 
that presented itself between York Factory and Cum- 
berland, had reason to express surprise that trading 
goods could be transported to the interior in spite of 
such frightful obstructions. His men were fatigued in 
the extreme, and he found it indispensably necessary to 
request that the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
would lighten his boat of the greater part of the luxu- 
ries and instruments. ‘This accommodation was readily 
given; and, after the mest laborious efforts, the expedi- 
tion reached the Reck depdt, ene ef the Company’s 
posts, having devoted seven days to the exhausting toil 
of working up 30 miles of their journey. Upon arriv- 
ing at the depot, the expedition were treated with great 
hospitality by Mr. Bunn, the officer in charge, who 
entertained them with the Tittimeg, a fish which they 
admitted was the most delicious they had ever tasted, 
an@ which was caught in God’s Lake (an immense piece 
of water, so named from the abundance and excellence 
of its inhabitants.) Mr. Ucod, whois one of the drafts- 
men of the expedition, took a sketch of the Rock-fall 
and the post, which presented one of the most beautiful 
objects in these desolate regions, and introduced a dis- 
tant view of a wigwam (an Indian tent) with its inmates. 
Vive days after the expedition left the Rock depét 
they reached another port, having encountered number- 
less difficulties similar to those which have been des- 
cxibed. There was, however, some relief to the painful 
sameness of the journey in scycral beautiful lakes 
through which they had to pass. At Oxford-house 
post, which was reached four days subsequently, they 
were provided with pimumikiz, the ce’ebrated winter food 
of the country, made of dried deer or buffalo flesh pound- 
ed and mixed with aJarge quantity of the fat of the ani- 
mal. This food constitutes the luxuries in winter; is 
the most portable of all victuals; and satisfies the most 
craving hunger in avery short time. The officers of 
the expedition were not a little surprised at the difliculty 
of cutting their meat; but they soon reconciled them- 
selves to the long-established practice of chopping it 
with a hatchet. During the summergeducks, gcese, 
partridges, &c. are to be had in the greatest abundance ; 
but the frost soon drives all those delicacf@s out of the 
reach of the active Indian; and pimmikin becomes the 
only resource of the traveller. The next post at which 
they arrived was Norway-house, upon leaving which 


countering at so early a period. Several of the tin/ they entered upon Lake Winnipic, at the further side 
cases, which had contained the preserved meats, were | of which they had to encounter the grand rapid, ex- 


seen at the different up-putting places, (the spots of 
ground on the banks chosen for passing the niglits 
upon,) and those miserable abodes were drenched with 


tending nearly three miles, and abounding in obstruc- 
tions quite insurmountable. Here they were obliged 
to drag their boats on shore, and carry them over 


rain, and presented an appearance the most appalling. | the land; or, to use the technical phrase, * launch 





them over the pertage.” The woods along the bank 
were all in a blaze; it being the custom of the na- 
tives, as well as of the traders, to sct fire to the 
trees around the up-putting places, for the double pur- 
pose of keeping off the cold and the wolves, whose 
howling increased in proportion to the extent of the 
conflagration. The expedition passed several other 
rapids and falls, along a flat, woody, and swampy 
country, across five miles of which no eye could see. 
At length they reached the White Fall, where an acci- 
dent took place which had nearly deprived the expedi- 
tion of their commander. While the men were em- 
ployed in carrying the goods and boats acrss the portage 
of the fall, Lieut. Franklin walked down alone to view 
the rapid, the roaring of which could be heard at the 
distance of several miles. He had the boldness to ven- 
ture along the bank with English shoes upon his feet, a 
most dangerous experiment, where the banks are flint 
stones, and as smooth as glass. He was approaching 
the spot from which he could have taken the most accu- 
rate observation, when he slipped from the bank into 
the water. Fortunately the water into which he was 
precipitated was still water. Had he lost his footing ten 
yards lower down, he would have been hurricd into a 
current which ran with amazing impetuosity over a pre- 
cipice, presenting one of the most terrific objects his 
eyes had yet fixed upon amidst all the horrors of the 
journey. Lieutenant Franklin is an excellent swim- 
mer; but he had on him a sailor’s heavy Flushing 
jacket and trowsers, heavy English shoes, and a large 
neckhandkerchief, the weather having begun to set wh 
very cold. Heswam about for some time, and made 
vigorous efforts to get upon the bank, but he had to 
contend against a smooth precipitous rock, and was just 
exhausted when two of the Company’s pfficers, who 
were at a short distance from the fall, looked up and 
saw him strugg!ing in the waters With the assistance 
of their poles they raised him out of his perilous situa- 
tion, in which he had been nearly a quarter of an hour. 
The moment he reached land he fell to the ground, 
and remained without motion for some time. His 
powerful constitution, however, soon buffetted the effects 
of the accident, and he had happily only to regret the 
injury his chronometer, for which he had given 100 
guineas, received in the water. After a tedious journey 
of forty-six days, the dangers and distresses of which 
rather increased than diminished as they advanced, the 
expedition arrived at Cumberland, a post situate on the 
banks of a beautiful lake, and stockaded against the 
incursions of savages, the attacks of wolves and bears, 
and the more ferocious assaults of rival traders. 


NEW CAMERA LUCIDA. 

We are highly gratified with having scen, in the 
Madras Government Gazette, of June i, an entirely 
original improvement of the Camera Lucida, invented 
by Major M‘Intosh, of the Madras artillery. Its es- 
sential character as such, is its simplicity ; and, on this 
account, we the less regret, that we have it not in our 
power in this day’s paper to give an illustrative diagram. 
Thatis the greatest improvement in any branch of sci- 
ence or art, which isaccomplished in the simplest manner. 

Take a piece of looking-glass; rest it on a table, in 
any angle in front of the object to be copied; then, 
having a piece of paper placed behind the wirror, by 
looking into it, from the upper part of the glass, with 
one eye, and with the other making the axis of vision 
meet in the focal point of both, any object may 
be seen and sketched, in as much beauty and accu. 
racy as with Doctor Woollaston’s ingenious instru- 
ment, the Camera Lucida. The inventor appears 
to have published his discovery in the hope that this 
instrument may be improved to an extent hitherto un- 
thought of, We trust this imperfect nouce of anew 
discovery in optics, in this country, will lead to otherg 
equally interesting and important. 
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Chit Chat. 


VENTRILOQUISM. 


Translated for the Kaleidoscope, from the Journal 
of Aschaffenburg, of the 26th August, 1818. 
Yesterday arrived here the celebrated ventrilo- 

quist, Mr. Alexandre, to afford us a treat with his 

singular and amusing art at our theatre. 

This gentleman has for the last three years visited 
several parts of Eurupe, and elicited, wherever he has 
shown his extraordinary skill in vocal deception, the 
must unbounded admiration and applause. If we trust 
the testimony of the most eminent physicians of Vi- 
enna, Prague,Geettingen, &c. histalent aust be viewed, 
not only as a physivlogical, but, ia regard to the illu- 
sion, as a psychological phenomenon, His youthful 
age, bis former adventures and deportment, his unas- 
suming personal modesty and discretion, all coucur 
alike to stamp him with a character of respectability, 
and are,as well as his art, the theme of commendation 
of monarchs, and of men of the greatest celebrity in 
our times, Mr. Alexandre’s skill in his art has been 
already re echoed in the public prints, and a multi- 
plicity of interesting anecdotes have been related in 
them of him; the following is recent :— 

On the 22d July, Mr. Alexandre was at Alten- 
burg, at the Imperial Russian Commandant’s, Col. 
Prendel, where Madame Von G—— happened to be 
on a visit to his lady. The Colovel, wishing tu 
create an amusement for himself and his lady, re- 
quested Mr. Alexandre to exhibit some specimen of 
his art, taking Madame Vou G . the visitor, as 
his object ; to which end, he informed him of some 
particulars of her life, and more especially of an 
unsuccessful attachment toa certain Herr. Von N-—, 
who had since been assassinated by the hand of a 
robber. The Colonel’s lady was made privy to the 
plan, Then the Colonel introduced Mr. Alexandre 
to the lady, as a travelling friend; and they jointly 
spent the time very agreeably until evening. Sud- 
deoly a call was heard from without the door of the 
apartment; * Madame Von G .’—T he lady, pre- 
suming that she was called, proceeded to the door; 
when another call was heard. She opened the dvor ; 
—saw nobody; but heard the same voice from below 
stairs—* Madame Von G—.-.” Terrified, she started 
back, and Mr. Alexandre ran to see what was the 
matter, opened the door, and cried out, “ Who’s 
there.” The voice was then heard descending from 
above, answering, “I want to speak to Madame 
Von G—-.” Mr. Alexandre turned round then to the 
lady. He saw her in trepidation; and she requested 
Mr. Alexandre to ask the calling person who he was, 
aod what hewanted. Mr. Alexandre, to whose arm 
Madame Vou G—— was clinging, asked and re- 
ceived the answer: “ I am the late N——, and want 
to speak to Madame Von G .’ & Good God! 
this is the spirit of my deceased friend !” cried out 
the lady, and began to relate to Mr. Alexandre 
many particulars of the intercourse she bad had with 
her friend. Mr. Alexandre then interrogated the 
supposed spirit on several puints, Madame Von 
G—— hearing the answers. Mr. Alexandre next 
caused the spirit to descend from the third fluor, 
with an inconceivably accurate and varied gradua- 
tion of voice. He had barely shut the door, when 
the voice appeared to speak at it. Presently after, 
he eaused the spirit to be heard from an adjoining 
room; and, lastly, he mate him, call out from the 
garden; ** Madame Von G > go home, entrust 
yourself to the young man, and keep him at your 
house for the night.” Madame Von G got up, 
took the convoy with a trembling arm, and went 
home. There Madame G offered a supper, but 
a voice resounded : “ If the young man partakes of 
any thing, he shall die.” Madame Von G—~ 
dropped, almost fainting, upon a chair, but Mr. 
Alexandre, perceiving that the joke had now heen 
carried far enough, disclosed to her that the whole 
had heen a ‘deception on bis part, and a preconcerted 
sport between the Colonel and himself, of which he 
had much difficulty to persuade her. 








ANECDOTE OF DONNA CARO, AUNT OF THE MAR- 
QUIS DE LA ROMANA. 

During the war at the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution, this courageous lady used to attend her hus- 
band, General Don Venturo Caro, who commanded 
the Spanish army in the neighbourhood of Yron. At 
the beginning of an engagement, this lady was accus- 
tomed to take her station on the battery of San Carlos, 
whereon was erected the signal-post for the left wing of 
the army. She held the telescope in her hand, through 
which she viewed her husband, while he exposed him- 
self to the firing as a common soldier; neither the firin 
of twelve twenty-four pounders, which were plac 
around her, nor the bombs which fell beside her, could 
move her; the telescope never trembled in her hand. 
In the intervals of hostility, she employed herself in 
visiting the hospitals, and contributing to allay the 
distresses of the sick and wounded. Such an in- 
stance of courage and benevolence is scarcely to be 
paralleled. She preferred witnessing the conflicts and 


une fate of her husband, to the anxiety of mind she 


must have suffered till she could have heard it from 
others. The Marquis de la Romana at that time com- 
manded a post called Casa Fuerte (the strong house.) 





GYMNASTICS OF THE STUDIOUS. 

Pope seems to have considered the exercise of riding 
as peculiarly favourable to literary contemplations. In 
that most scholastic ride in company with old Lintot, 
which the poet describes with such spirit in his letter to 
Lord Burlington, the two equestrians, author and book- 
seller, alighted to refresh themselves under the shade of 
some spreading trees. Lintot pulled out a pocket—Ho- 
race, and requested Pope to amuse himself in ** turning 
an ode” till they mounted again. ** Lord !”’ says Lintot, 
‘*if you pleased, what a clever miscellany you might 
make at leisurehours.”’ ‘‘Perhaps I may,” said Pope, *‘if 
we ride on; the motion is in aid to my fancy ; a round 
trot very much awakens my spirits: then jog on apace, 
and I’ll think as hardasI can.” This very much re- 
minds one of Swift's song, ‘* Pegasus loves a jolting 

ace.” The recipe, however, does not seem to have 

een very efficacious ; for when, after the lapse of a full 
hour, Lintot broke out, ‘ Well, Sir! how far have you 
gone ?”? Pope’s answer was, ‘* Only seven miles.” 





PAINTING FROM NATURE. 


In the Palace of Strelna, near Petersburgh, are four 
celebrated pictures by Hackert, painted by order of 
Count Alexy Orloff, in celebration of the victory of 
the Russian Admiral over the Turkish fleet, commanded 
by the Capuden Pacha. During the progress of these fa- 
mous pictures, the painter took occasion to observe to the 
Count on the difficulty of painting a ship on fire, never 
having witnessed that terribly imposing spectacle. Or- 
loff, without a moment’s hesitation, issued his order 
for a Russian seventy-four gun ship to be cleared, placed 
in a position to suit the painter, and burnt before him, 
to enable him to execute the subject with fidelity. 





MARRIAGE AMONGST THE ROMANS. 


The Romans not only rewarded those who married, 
but decreed penalties against men who remained in a 
state of celibacy. Fines were first levied upon unmar- 
ried men about the year of Rome 350; and, when 
pecuniary forfeitures failed to ensure their obedience 
to these connubial edicts, their contumacious neg- 
lect of the fair sex was punished by degradation from 
their tribe. Celibacy continued, however, to gain ground 
in Rome; and, to counteract its effects, we find that, in 
the year 518 from the foundation of the city, the cen- 
sors had recourse to the extraordinary measure of obligin, 
allthe young unmarried men to pledge themselves onoat 
to marry within a certaintime. In Babylon, an auction 
of unmarried Jadies used to take place annually. The vir- 
gins of marriageable ages, in every district, wereassembled 
on a certain day of every year. The most beautiful was 
first put up ; and the man who bade the largest sum of 
money gained sion of her. The second in personal 
appearance followed ; and the purchasers gratified them- 
selves with handsome wives according to the depth 
of their purses. When all the beautiful virgins were 
sold, the crier ordered the most deformed to stand up; 
and, after he had openly demanded who would marry 
her with a small sum, she was at —— adjudged to the 
man who would be satisfied with the least; and in this 
manner, the money arising from the sale of the hand- 
some women, served as a portion to those who were 
either of disagreeable looks, or that had any other fault 
or imperfection. 





ANECDOTE OF BACON, THE SCULPTOR. 

One day, as this justly-celebrated artist was walking 
in Westminster Abbey, he observed a person standing 
before his principal: work, who seemed to pride himself 
on his taste and skill in the art, and who was exuberant 
in his remarks. ‘* This monument of Chatham,” said 
he to Mr. Bacon (whom it is evident he mistook fer an 
ignorant stranger) ** is admirable upon the whole; but 
it has great defects.” ‘* I should be greatly obliged,” 
said Bacon, ** if you would have the kindness to point 
them out tome.” ‘* Why, here,” said the critic, ** and 
there; do you not see? Bad; vom bad ;” at the same 
time employing his stick upon the lower figures with a 
violence that was likely to injure the work. ‘* But,” 
said Mr. Bacon, ‘* I should be glad to be acquainted 
why the parts you touched are faulty?” He found, 
however, nothing determinate in his reply, but the same 
vague assertions repeated, and accompanied with the 
samme violence. ‘* I told Bacon,” said he, ‘* repeatedly 
of this, while the monument was forming. I pointed 
out other defects; but I could not convince him.” 
‘© What! then you are personally acquainted with Ba- 
con?” said Mr. B. ‘* O yes,” replied the stranger, ‘+ I 
have been intimate with him for many years.” ** It is 
well for you, then,”’ said Mr. B. taking leave of him, 
‘* that your friend Bacon is not now at your elbow; for 
he would not be well pleased at seeing his work so 
roughly handled.” 





At Hastings there are three master shoemakers of the 
names of Noon, Day, and Night ! 








The Gleaner. 
“© Tam buta gatherer and disposer of other men's 
stuff.” WotTton. 





LORD BYRON’S NEW TRAGEDY OF FOSCARI. 
— 


The arrival of three new tragedies in this country, 
from Lord Byron, has already been announced ;_but 
whether or not they may be intended for immediate 
publication, isa point not yet decided. The hero of 
one of these pieces is said to be Foscari, son of the Doge 
of that name, who was unjustly banished by the Vene- 
tian senate, after having been cruelly tormented, for a 
crime of which he appears to have been entirely innocent. 
Rogers, in his Pleasures of Memory, thus alludes to the 
catastrophe, though in a feeble and indistinct manner: 


** Hence home-felt pleasure prompts the patriot’s sigh, 
This makes him wish to live, and dure to die; 

For this young Foscari, whose hapless fate 

Venice should blush to hear the muse relate ; 

When exile wore his blooming years away, 

To sorrow’s long soliloquies a prey ; 

When reason, justice, vainly urg’d his cause, 

For this he rous’d her sanguinary laws, 

Glad to return, tho’ hope could grant no more, 

But chains and torture hailed him to the shore.’ 


The most copious and correct version of the circum- 
stances will be found in Dr. Moore’s Travels in Italy, 
from which the materials for the following notice are 
chiefly derived. 

Foscari, son of the Doge of that name, having offend- 
ed the senate of Venice by the commission of some ju- 
venile imprudences in that city, was, by their orders, 

ut into temporary confinement at Treviso; when Almor 
jonato, one of the Council of Ten, was assassinated on 
the 5th of November, 1750, as he entered his own house. 

A reward in ready money, with pardon for that and 
any other crime, and a pension of two hundred ducats, 
revertible to children, was promised to any person who 
should be the means of bringing the perpetrator of this 
crime to justice. No such discovery, however, resulted 
from this proposal. : 

The apprehension of Foscari and one of his servants, 
upon the slightest and most unsatisfactory evidence, was 
the next step of the council. This young nobleman’s 
footman had been observed loitering near Donato’s 
palace on the night of the murder : conscious, probably, 
that this solitary circumstance would give rise to his ap- 
prehension, and dreading the unappeaseable fury of his 
judges, Oliver (for that was the man’s name) fled from 
Venice the next merning. This act, combined with 
other trifling coincidences, created a strong suspicion, 
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that Foscari had employed his servant to commit the 
murder. ‘ 

After seizing Oliver, and putting him to the most 
cruel tortures, without extracting from him any thing 
but repeated protestations of his total ignorance of the 
transaction, the Council of Ten cited his master Foscari 
before them, and treated him in the same barbarous 
and unjustifiable manner. His assertions of innocence, 
while under the endurance of the rack, were but slightly 
attended to by his merciless judges. ‘** They convinced 
(says Dr. Moore) the court of his firmness, but, by no 
means, of his innocence.” Still however, they could not 
sentence to death the son of one of the noblest families 
in Venice, without something like a legal proof of his 
guilt. They accordingly satisfied their thirst of ven- 

eance for the assassination of their colleague, by banish- 
ing him to Canea, in the Island of Candia. 
he unfortunate youth bore his exile with more im- 
tience than he had done the rack: he often wrote to 
is relations and friends, praying them to intercede in 
his behalf, that the term of his banishment might be 
abridged, and that he might be permitted to return to 
his family before he died. All these applications were 
fruitless ; those to whom he addressed himself had never 
interfered in his favour for fear of giving offence to the 
ovdurate council,—or had interfered in vain. 

At the end of five years’ exile, having given up all 
hope of return through the intercession of his own 
fainily or countrymen, he wrote to the Duke of Milan, 
reminding him of services rendered to that prince by his 
father, and urging him to exert his powerful influence 
with the government of Venice, to obtain a remission of 
his sentence. This letter was entrusted to a merchant 
journeying from Canea to that capital, who, instead of 
forwarding it, as he had faithfully promised, to the Duke 
on his arrival at Venice, treacherously laid it before the 
chiefs of the Council of Ten. 

It should here be premised, that, by the laws of the 
Venetian Republic, its subjects were strictly enjoined, 
under the severest penalties, from applying secretly, or 
otherwise, for the protection of foreign princes, in any 
matters referring to the decisions of their own Court of 
Judicature. The consequence of the infringement of 
this edict in young Foscari, was, that he was immedi- 
ately remanded from Candia, and incarcerated in the 
prison for state criminals at Venice; from whence, by 
an unwarrantable stretch of the prerogative of his judges, 
he was once more brought up to be put to the torture, 
in order to elicit from him the motives by which he had 
been actuated, in addressing the Duke of Milan. 

In answer to this inquiry, he declared, that, conscious 
of the perfidy of his messenger, as well as of the pu- 
nishment that would, in all probability, followhis offence, 
in entleavouring to conciliate the good offices of a foreign 
prince, he had, in a fit of despair, addressed the Duke 
of Milan, as he foresaw that it would occasion his removal 
to Venice; the only opportunity that was ever likely to 
be afforded him of obtaining an interview with his re- 
latives and friends ; a consummation which he protested 
he most ardently desired, although it were only to be 
purchased with his death. Rien. 

This act of filial piety availed him but little with his 
inquisitors. He was ordered back to Candia, there to 
remain in close confinement for the space of one year ; 
besides which, his banishment from Venice to that place, 
was made perpetual, and a threat held out to him, that if 
he solicited again in any way, either directly or indirect- 
ly, the aid of foreign princes, his imprisonment should 
only terminate with his life. 

The father of Foscari had filled the office of Doge for 
thirty years; but, notwithstanding the influence so ex- 
alted a situation ought to have created for him with the 
senate, in a case of such flagrant injustice as the condem- 
nation of his son (without any proof, or even reasonable 
grounds for suspecting him of the offence which had 
been laid to his charge) he was unable to obtain from 
the council any remission of the young man’s punish- 
ment. Unable to support the anguish of a separation 
under such distressing circumstances, the old man sunk 
into a state of insensibility, from which he did not re- 
cover until the vessel, that was to bear his son once more 
into exile, had spread its sails for Candia. The grief of 
his aged consort has been movingly described by those 
who have taken upon themselves the record of his me- 
lanchcly history. The overwhelming misery of these 
unfortunate parents, interested at length one or two of 
the most powerful of the senators; who applied with so 
much earnestness for the pardon of the young Foscari, 
that they were on the point of accomplishing their object, 
when information arrived from Candia, that the noble- 
hearted youth had expired in prison, a few months after 
his return, 


It was not until some time had elapsed that the real 
murderer was discovered. Nicholas Erizzo, a Venetian 
of high rank, being a few years afterwards upon his 
death-bed, confessed that in ‘revenge for a supposed af- 
front ens upon him by thesenator Donato, he had eom- 
mitted the assassination for which Foscari had, in a great 
measure, undergone the penalty. 

Before this disclosure took place, the sorrows of the 

ed Doge were atan end. He died a few months after 
his son. Although he is said to have relied confidently 
upon the innocence of his child, it is much to be deplored 
that he did not live until the odious stigma, which had 
been attached to his name and memory, was thus effec- 
tually removed. 

Such is the story which Lord Byron is said to have 
employed in the construction of one of his forthcoming 
tragedies. It is a subject which, however deficient it 
may be as it respects varicty of incidents, is nevertheless 
much more worthy of poetical illustration than the tire- 
some fretfulness of the superannuated Doge, Faliero. 





Torresponvence, 





TO THE EDiTOR 
—<_ 

Dear S1r,—The increasing prevalence, when ad- 
dressing one person in conversation, of saying, ‘* you 
zweas,”’ instead of, **yow were’? induces me to intrcduce the 
subject to your notice and to that of the numerous 
readers of your interesting misccl!any. It is a well 
known act of courtesy, generzlly adopted by the moderns, 
to use the plural number when speaking to an individual, 
but what can sanction the absurdity of using the second 
person plural of the pronoun with a singular verb of the 
first or third person ? (wus eviden‘ly being one of the 
two.) It would be equally proper to say, in the present 
tense, you am, or you is. But this inconsistency has 
even crept into familiar composition; and men of liberal 
education, (such is the power of fashion,) have been found 
to countenance it. I therefore beg you wil! give this note 
a place in the Kaleidoscope, that the supporters of the 
phrase ** you was’? may have an opportunity of defend. 
ing it; and that its absurdity may be treated with the 
ridicule, which, in my opinion, it so richly merits, by 
some abler pen than that of 

ZERO. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


It is better to dwell in the wilderness, than with an 
angry and contentious woman. 
As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair wo- 
man which is without discretion. 
Proverbs of Solomon. 





Sir,—T have attentively perused your Kuleido- 
scope for some time past, but particularly when 
any thing in the shape of advice has been addvessed 
to the married or unmarried portion of your read- 
ers; to the former portion of which, | have the hap- 
piness, or misery, to belung. In my singleness of 
hfe, 1 was of the same opinion with those who con- 
sider a bachelor as an isolated being, void of all 
those endearing ties and domestic comforts which 
make a man fecl of some importance at bis own 
fireside, and incline him to be satisfied with him- 
self and the world; 1 pictured to myself the delights 
of what I might really call a home; a wife, to wel 
come me with smiles afier the business of the day, 
and a group of jittle cherubs, to climb my kuees 
aul lisp the name of father. From the couteipla- 
tion of these delightful and hallowed scenes, I 
hastened to the reality, and soun was captivated 
with one, who, to me, seemed something more than 
mortal. “True, she was fair; Oh! how divinely 
fair!” and, in sweetness of disposition, perfection 
personified. T soun was the lord of her affections, 
and over mine she held an equal sway. 1 woved, and 





won her; and thought myself in the pessessiun of 








a treasure, for which } would not have exchanged 
adiadem. She was very young, played delightfully 
on the piano, and was in the possession of a fortane, 
whici, with moderate economy, would afford us a 
comfortable independence; aud, considering the 
uncertainty of trade, in which | was engaged, this, 
with the advice of her friends and my conseat, was 
settled on herseif. And here I will remark, that 
although, in my consideration, money was then one 
of the least attractions, it still presented uo insupe 
rable obstacle to our union, 

My wife, almost from the moment of our mar- 
riage, | discovered to be most jealously coustituted ; 
T could show uo civility to any young lady when we 
were in company, without being incessantly reminded 
of my “ extraordinary attention” to Miss S. in Che- 
shire, or Miss L. in Liverpool. If business re- 
quired my attendance late at night, which it occa- 
sionally did, although my spouse is one of the most 
timid and delicate creatures io the world, out, Sir, 
would she sally on a dark night, or through the pelting 
pitiless storm, with only a female servant, and some- 
times even by herself, in search of me; first, to my 
place of occupation, and, if I were not there, to 
places where only the most extravagant and absurd 
conclnsions could lead her. 1 bave sometimes had 
the misfortune to meet her on my return home, and 
if any thing, in the shape of a Venus de Medicis, 
could be espied withiu thirty yards of me, accusa- 
tions and attacks were the iuevitable consequences, 
and the latter of such a nature, that were those cele- 
brated eraniologists, Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, to 
contemplate the bumps on my devoted skull, their 
systems would be completely at a nonplus to ac- 
count for the extraordinary devclopment of some of 
my organicals, Alas! Sir, Tam ready to exclaim, 
with the poet: 

‘The venom’d clamours of a jealous woman 
Poison more deadly than a mad dog's tooth.” 


Some years after our union, | met with various 
losses and disappointments iu trade, and now our 
ways and means are confiued to my wife’s marriage 
portion; which cireumstance she does not bear with 
that meekness and heavenly resignation, for which 
some writers describe the sex as famous. These 
may be the general attributes of the sex; but, to 
iny sorrow, | must insist on my wife asan exception, 
Tustead of smoothing my brow of care, and teaching 
we to look to her aud home as a refuge, or at least 
as a palliation of my griefs, I meet with nothing but 
reproaches, i}] looks, ané all their train of almost 
insupportable evils, It is needless to say, how erro. 
neous an Opinion | formed of ber “ meek aud quiet 
spirit.” | bear all this ill usage with astonishing 
serenity. If Trebuke, it is with gentleness: | remind 
my wife, that “ pleasant words are as a honeycomb, 
sweet to the soul aud healih to the bones ;” but my 
words are as the “idle winds,” which she regards 
not. My acquaintances, in my presence, make 
unpleasant allusions to Socrates and Xantippe; and 
a friend compared me, the other day, to * Patience 
on a monument;” though he candidly informed me, 
I was not in the habit of “smiling at grief.” 

I trust, from this plain statement, the majority of 
your readers (i.e. the public) will agree, that T am 
more “sinued against than sinniug;” and I am ex- 
tremely solicitoas to have 4 Happy Married Man's 
advice, whuse excelleat letter to the Lapiring Bu- 
chelor has been so deservedly commended ; though 
the tainted breath of calumny has even assailed it, 
as a maseulioe informed me, he had it from un- 
doubted authority, that the letter was the composi- 
tion of a junto of antiquated maidens —As my case 
is desperate, T solicit the favour of an early inser- 
tion of this lament in your interesting and useful 
publication; and T hope the advice of sume of your 
correspoudenuts will enable me to abridge my wife's 
superfluity of action and redundancy of speech, and 
teud to rid me of the vulgar appellative (with which 
[ am on all sides assailed) of 


A HENPECKED HUSBAND, 
Liverpool, Nov. 7, 1821. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


$1r,—Will you be pleased to answer the following 
query through the medium of your publication: 
If aman enter into partnership with others under a 

fictitious name, is he not punishable for so doing? 
ENQUIRER. 





TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—Upon my soul, you flatter me. It has always 
been well known to my most intimate acquaintance that 
my modesty is my greatest, I had almost said my only, 
fault. You, yourself, may judge of the effects your 
strictures must have had upon a person of my unassum- 
ing nature. I no sooner took up the Kaleidoscope, and 
saw my name in the answers to correspondents, than my 
cheeks were suffused with a more than ordinary blush, 
which varied, ina most extraordinary manner, from the 
palest pink to the darkest purple. 

When I came to read that part in which I am accused 
of indelicacy, my breath became obstructed, and my 
head swam, and I should most probably have fainted, 
had I not been fortunately relieved by the burning of 
my collars and neckcloth (CEugidus of Pigtail) which 
was caused by the intense heat communicated to it by 
my face. Indeed I am not quite recovered yet, as this 
scorched paper will testify. After this convincing proof, 
if you refuse to believe in my modesty you must be in- 
ecedulous indeed. But, confound it, it was hardly fair 
to burn my collar. 

I remain your obedient servant, 
TERENCE O’PUFF. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

$1r,—The other night, in the course of conversa- 
tion with some ladies, I asserted that Sunday was 
the first day of the week; and I was contradicted 
by one of them, who said, Saturday was the first 
day of the week. It was in vain that I cited all the 
authorities, sacred and profane, that I wae in posses- 
sion of. A gentleman, who was in company, was 
referred to: he gave it in favour of the ladies, and 
I was cast. Again, as the conversation went on, I 
happened to mention November, December, and 
January, as the three winter calendar months; but 
again I was out, for they would have it that Decem- 
ber, January, aud February were the three winter 
months; and March, April, and May, spring, and 
soon. After a deal of trying to convince them, on 
my part, they asked if I would refer it to the Kal. 
which I agreed to; and hoping you will undeceive 
these your fair readers, I am; Mr. Editor,—Yours, &c. 

A CONSTANT READER, 











Miscellancous. 


WEEKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY, 
November 15, 1821. 














Discharged. Admitted. 
¥ppatients cured 9 | In-patient 12 
OVEM secccerscccccssessecseeeres 0 | Out-patients.... - 33 
Bade out-paticnts.r.eseee 9 i 6 
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Physician and Surgeon, Dr. M‘Cartney and Mr. Bickersteth. 
Mouse Visitors, Mr. Cropper, and Mr. Gibbon, 


LUDICROUS EFFUSION. 
—s - 

GS We have been favoured with the following pre- 
cious effusion by a most respectable friend, “in 
whose house the female addressed resides as a 
domestic. We have taken a few innocent liberties 
with the orthography, but have not presumed to 
disturb the style. 


Dear AND Lovinc Wire,—!I am at this present 
moment, after receiving your Jetter and reading the 
contents, which causes a lacerating pang to throb in 
my bosom with rapidity; therefore it is with no little 
concern of mind I take up my pen to write these few 
lines to facilitate yeur mind, by sending a candid ac- 
count why I freely made use of the title you seemed to 
be highly chagrined against. But even one of the deity 
never appeared to my distressed mind more august to 
pronounce ; and until your presence makes me happy, 
even the frowns of conjugal affliction could not, by any 
painted form, eradicate the notions of what consolation 
it would be for us both to reside together. Yet 
the Omnipotent guides all for the better. We are 
every day expecting to remove to some part of 
the west of England; therefore our joy will be 
the greater at our meeting. Just like the shepherd 
after finding the lost sheep, or a sinner returned to his 
creator, our days and nights will be out of the power 
of any phenomena to interrupt; and suppose we are to 
be a few moments asunder, we'll reap the consolatory 
unguents for the remainder, till death causes a sepa- 
ration. We never will part again after one reconiter- 
ing, with a blissful greeting. There is one thing steps 
forward to speak the thoughts of a sequestered, affec- 
tionate, devoted, and overfond heart, overflowing with 
gratitude, that my slender body hardly can confine its 
pa!pitation from the external view of my fellow-soldiers. 
[could wish, with all my might and main, that you’d 
harbour a better opinion of me for the future, till ex- 
perience ceuld convince you of all the contaminated 
forms you judged me with. For that great body of 
light which adorns the firmament with its lustre, and 
gives light to all the world, has it not been eclipsed for 
a little period, but immediately after, its rays dazzles 
the eyes of all who eagerly purvey it? So patience 
always meets its reward. I hope you'll be kind enough 
to excuse my weak abilities, for this ditation does not 
vie with yours; but you’ll permit me to say, that my 
earthen vessel has not been cultivated with the polish 
of refinement: and, as we have no other way left at 
ptesent to converse but by letter, I'll be impatient 
waiting for a satisfactory answer to this roughspun 
thread of your faithful and inexpressible 
LOVING HUSBAND. 





A DREAMER. 


In the early part of the reign of George II. the foot~ 
man of a lady of quality, under the absurd infatuation 
of a dream, » Fralir of the savings of the last 20 years 
of his life in two lottery tickets, which proving blanks, 
after a few days he put an end to his life. In his box 
was found the following plan of the manner in which he 
would spend the £5000 prize, and which his mistress pre- 
served as a curiosity :—‘‘ As soon as I have received the 
money, I will marry Grace Towers; but, as she has 
been cross and coy, I will use her as a servant. over 
morning she shall get me a mug of strong beer, wi 
a toast, nutmeg, and sugar in it; then I will sleep 
till ten, after which I will have a largesack posset. My 
dinner shall be on table by one, and never without a 
ood pudding. I will have a stock of wine and brandy 
faid in. About five in the afternoon, I will have tarts 
and jellies, and a gallon bowl of punch; at ten, a hot 
supper of two dishes. If I am in a good humour, and 
Grace behaves herself, she shall sit down with me. To 
bed about twelve.” 








Co Correspondents. 


BoNnaPARTE.—We have to apologise to Cx10 for 
having overlooked a valuable article on the character 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, which, with his permission, 
we shall present to the public, through another medi- 
um. Although it is drawn up with impartiality, 
there are certain allusions and unavoidable strictures 
which render the article inadmissible without deviation 














Chaplain, Rey. J. R. Tetlow. 


TERENCE O’Purr, notwithstanding his well-feigned 
astonishment and ostensible consequences, as detailed 
in the facetious note which we this day publish, must 
have been perfectly aware, that certain parts of the 
letter we declined would render the whole inadmig. 
sible; as the excision of those objectionable passages 
would render the residue unconnected and mea. 
gre. We set no small store by our friend Terence 
whose talents and humour are of no common order: 
but the plan of our work renders it necessary that 
some restraint should be put upon this same enter. 
taining quality of humour, which, if calculated to 
embarrass, or put to the blush any female reader, jg 
much better dispensed with. A writer of O’Purr’s 
versatility and talent can be very amusing as well as 
instructive, without exceeding our Kaleidoscepic limits: 
which, we feel assured, our correspondent will, upon 
reflection, not condemn as too circumscribed for the 
free range even of his lively and excursive genius, 





Zero and Mary will perceive that we are not very 
lavish in the appropriation of their valuable commu- 
nications. We wish to economise our resources ; 
besides which, we have to cater for a great variety of 
literary tastes. 





CLERICAL STRICTURES.—After due consideration, 
we deem it expedient to decline the critiques upon the 
eloquence, style, and manner of certain preachers in 
Manchester. It is a ticklish subject, and may lead 
us further than we can at present foresee. Had it not 
been for such considerations as these, we should have 
availed ourselves of a communication, which we feel 
— would create what the French call ** a sensa- 
ion. 





The Lines by Moonlight, received some weeks ago; the 
lines to Isabella; the acceptable favour of D. W. J. 
of Wakefield; and the Reptile Contest, with which 
we were sometime since favoured by W. are intended 
for our next publication. 





Lorp Byron’s En1GMAa has already had a place in 
the Kaleidoscope ; but will, however, well bear a 
— amongst other bagatelles, for our Christmas 
readers. 





PLAGIARISTS.—We shall pause a week before we take 
public notice of the plagiarisms detected by TRuTH. 


MarriaGE.—With all the predilections in favour of 
this state which can arise from our own personal ex- 
perience, we must not permit even this interesting 
subject to monopolise too much of our columns. Our 
present number, we grieve to state it, contains a com. 
plaint from a henpecked husband; but our next 
publication will make amends by exhibiting a more 
pleasing view of the subject, contained in the com- 
munications of ADOLESCENS (already acknowledged) 
—D. W. J. of Wakefield, and A Happy MarrieD 
Man.—A BacuELorhas such odd notions on thesub- 
ject, that we advise him to remain in his present state 
of celibacy. We scarcely know how to decide upon his 
letter, which, with many good points, is, upon the 
whole, rather too much of a caricature delineation of 
a state which we are sorry to find so undervalued by 
this bachelor. 


ADOLESCENS's letter was intended for insertion this 
week ; but another MS. nearly resembling it, and on 
the same subject, was, by inistake, substituted for it. 
It shall most certainly have a place next week. 








Awnwa’s lines on Mary Queen of Scots in our next. 
NasIcuLus CLuBNOSF, Esq. will, in all probability, 
be introduced to the public next week. 








The following are in reserve—CONSTANT READER, 
from the banks of the Clyde—AGaBus—J. M. on 
Mary of Buttermere-—-ANONYMOUS on the Apograph 
—X. L. D.—Samso—J.T.—G.S.—Q, U.—CooKe’s 
Fo. y, from our friend at Hanley—Lines to an In- 
fant, sleeping. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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from the plan to which we have pledged ourselves. 
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